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The Rev. William Cboswell Doane; 

, Rev, and Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of jour fellow-citizens, who had the pleasure of participating 
in the public celebration of Washington's Birthday, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a Committee to request a copy of the Oration for publication. 

Believing that a more extended knowledge of the personal character and 
wise principles of that great and good man, as set forth by you on that day, 
will stimulate the mature mind and the growing child, to emulate the patriotism, 
and imitate the example, of that illustrious Statesman, we trust that you will 
grant our request and that of our fellow-citizens. 

Tours, most respectfully, 

Franklin Qavntt, M. D., 

S. Setmoub Lewis, 

Edward B. Grubb, 

Benjamin T. Leavens, 

N. T. HiQBiB, Col. N. J. M., 

J. Howard Puqh, M. D., 

J. 0. C. Barclay, M. D., U. S. N., 

Henbt Moffitt. 

Committee, 
SurUngUm, N. j; lUmtary 24t^ A. D. 1862. 



To F. Oaantt, Esq., M. D., Col. N. T. Higbie, the Bev. S. S. Lewii, and others, 
Committee. 



Gentlemen : 

I enclose to you the manuscript of my Oration as you ask. In so doing, 
I yield, not to my own judgment, which does not consider it worth publication ; 
but to your kind and partial estimate of its possible usefulness; and to the 
hope, that even its feeble utterance may somewhat serve to make the sons and 
successors of Washington, the Governors and the governed, less unlike the 
wise &nd loving greatness of their Father, and less unworthy, than we are 
now, to bear his glorious name. 

Thanking you for your courteous appreciation of my address, 

I am, 

Very faithfully your friend, 

William Cboswell Doane. 
BuxlingUm^ N, J., March 4^, A, D. 1862. 
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A century of great events is always the mother of representative 
men } men, whose biography is the best history of the stirring scenes 
in which they lived. The throes of a nation's dissolution, or the travail 
pangs of its birth, bring forth, not only scenes, events, results, but 
some one man, who stands out in bold relief upon the panoramic pic- 
ture of passing ages, the incarnation, the living, flesh-clothed concen- 
tration of the longings, and strivings, and achievements of the time. 
Such men, coloured by the light about them, impregnated with the 
atmosphere in which they moved, live always in the popular mind, as 
epitomes and compends of events. Men read more easily, and with 
less expenditure of time, the records of the single hero's thoughts, and 
words, and deeds. They gain their end. They learn contemporaneous 
events, and get glimpses of the men of the period ; and yet they save 
themselves the tediousness and trouble, of disentangling and tracing 
each one of the countless fibres that go to make up the many-colored 
woof, and many-threaded warp, which the shuttle of God's providence 
weaves, out of intricacy and confusion, into the unity and order of 
history. We often name an age from some such man; the age of 
Pericles, the age of Hildebrand, the age of Elizabeth. But we look 
to-day at a far greater and a rarer thing. George Washington was not 
the manufacture and the result, but, under God,* the maker and the 

* This is not overstated. As a merely popular proof, and a sound one, let 
it be remembered that while all countries have their great men, whom they 
honour, our nation only looks to one man, who stands for all, and includes all 
the rest. His name is identical with the nation, and inseparable from its 
hopes. ** The character of Washington, as a statesman, has perhaps been 
somewhat undervalued, from two causes : one of them being his military great- 
ness, and the other, the extraordinary balance of his mind, which presented no 
brilliant and few salient qualities." ** His experience had revealed to him the 
dangers and difficulties of our situation, and had made him a national states- 
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George Washington. I confess to you, that behind the sounding and 
noisy laudations of liberty, which too often means license; of self- 
government, which is to-day*s synonym for no government at all; of 
free speech, which means abusiveness ; of free press, which means safe 
and shielded slander; of free thought, which means fanaticism; of 
secure rights, which mean self-interest and self-advancement, at any 
cost to country or to kind : I confess to you, that behind these noisy 
laudations of our system and our government, my chief American pride 
is to be the countryman, the unworthy son, of George Washington. 
And now my chief American hope is, that the government, he founded, 
may yet return to the principles on which he founded it ; and be no 
more the empty shell, re-echoing with his name, or the garnished tomb 
that marks his sleeping place ; but be the living embodiment of his 
principles and his character — the breathing, blessed, beautiful, and 
immortal creation, in which shall live, the name not only, but the soul, 
the heait, the mind of Washington. There is a tomb, sacred and re- 
verend, in his own Mount Vernon, that holds his dust. Our keeping of 
him is of another sort; and America, to live^ must be quickened by his 
life within her. If this be true; if he was the moulder and the maker 
of his age ; if he is now, not our dead treasure, but the vital principle 
of our national life, there is something else for us to do to-day^ than to 
weave the high-sounding words of laudation into an epitaph upon his 
tomb. I am struck deeply by the wise wording of our Chief Magistrate's 
proclamation to-day. He calls us to convene in the " places of our 
public solemnities.'' A shallow commentary makes it-mean the houses 
where we worship God. But a solemnity is something else than this. 
It is a formal, solemn keeping of an anniversary. A ^solemn day is, 
literally, a day returning once a year ; and a solemnity is the solemn 
keeping of that day. The games of Greece and Rome bore often this 
name ; and they were in honour of the Gods, and never conducted but 
under the patronage of Deity, and with a devout act of worship. And 
I thank the President for the pregnant suggestion of this word, that 
we should keep to-day, not as an idle day of mirth, but as a solemn 
day, and with solemnities. That it should be, in the thoughtful piety 
of earlier language, a holy day, and not in the flippant thoughtlessness 
of our tongues, a holiday. We have made shouts, and the belching 
roar of guns, and the pealing of bells, and the popping of powder, and 

* Dies deorum festi ac solemnes." — Cicero. 
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the hoarse hurrahs of splitting throats, and drunken revelry ; we have 
made these, too long, the symbols and exponents of our patriotism, and 
the ceremonies and sacred rites of our holiday. Let the flags wave, and 
bells ring out, and men hurrah, and guns salute; but as the martial 
music, and the waving banners cannot, in battle, take the place of 
stern courage, and the pointed steel, so let us add to the joy of our 
<;elebration, the solemnity of its warnings and its lessons ; and let us 
substitute gratitude for boastfulneas, and the imitation of our lives for 
the empty laudation of our lips, as we gather round the shrine of our 
great hero, the Cradle of our Country's Father ; about which breaks the 
bright dawn, the purpling morning of liberty's long day. 

We find, when we come to look at Washington's character, a rounded, 
perfect unity. Not sinless, but most wonderfully pure of purpose, 
his greatness is really invisible to the careless looker on, because of 
the perfect mingling of the parts. His is not the unity of, greatness 
in a single point, being indifferent to, and imperfect in, all ethers. He 
was a great boy, and a great man ; a great soldier, and a great com- 
mander; a great general, and a great statesman; a great farmer, and 
a great man of business ; a great President, in the battle field, in the 
Hall of the formation of the Constitution, in the executive chair of his 
Country ; he was great in life, and great in death, and great in all 
time ; he was great in the loving confidence of his contemporaries, in 
the grateful veneration of his successors, in the esteem of man, and in 
the account of God. And as his unity was not the oneness of great- 
ness in a single point, so was it not marred by prominent and pro- 
truding greatnesses here and there in his character. In the even land- 
scape of his life, where all was great, there was no need of valleys of 
inferiority, to bring out by contrast, the mountains of his excellence. 
" The character of Washington," says Irving, " possessed fewer ine- 
qualities and a rarer union of virtues, than perhaps ever fell to the lot 
of one man." The prismatic dissection of his life, brings out most 
wonderfully the marvellous blending and mingling of various tones and 
colours, till from the many coloured elements, comes out, by the beau- 
tiful proportion and amalgamation of them all, the one-coloured, and yet , 
all-coloured glory. He was, in this way, a wonderful creation of God; 
and became, from this fact, the creator of his age and of his country. 
Gates was considered by a large portion of the army a greater general 
than he, and open efforts were made and were considered in Congress, 
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to give him the chief command in Washington's place. Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, seem greater, and were greater, doubtless, 
in political information, in accurate reasoning, in eloquent debate. 
But in character, in combination of greatness, in perfect and complete 
and rounded unity, Washington absorbs and excels them all. And 
there seems a powerful meaning in the very peculiar language of the 
letter of the Senate to the President, in the year of his death. 
"Ancient and modern times are diminished before him * * * His 
fame is whiter than it is brilliant." They do not say merely fairer, 
purer, but whiter; the brilliancy of white light, when perfect combustion 
produces perfect unity, when all the seven colours are lost in the com- 
bination that makes one; when specific points of greatness do not stand 
out, but are swallowed up in the great, complete and perfect whole. 
And now, this man, so great, not in a single virtue, not in an uneven 
composition of greatness, is the model, as he was the moulder of 
American greatness, in the nation and in the man. And Americanism 
in Washington, American statesmanship, American manhood, in him, 
and because of him, is not one sided nor selfish, but round and loving 
and all embracing. Our unity or oneness, and so our greatness as a 
nation, or as men, is, not the dead amalgamation of things just alike, as 
one casts leaden bullets in a mould ; nor is it the unamalgamated aggre- 
gation of opposing and repelling elements. It is the unity of the 
atmosphere, the unity of light, the unity of our bodies, the unity of 
man and wife : if I can so say, not irreverently, the unity of God ; 
the three in One ; the persons distinct and perfect, and the Godhead 
still but One. It is the welding, the melting, the confluence of many 
and various elements, of many interests, and many views, and many 
minds into one ; the solution of varying notes, that may be made to he 
discordant, into the grand harmony of the full and perfect chord. We 
have this lesson yet to learn; the impress of the broad minded, all- 
embracing, composite character of Washington, upon our policy, our 
country and ourselves, to make all these broad-minded and all-em- 
bracing as he was. If Washington had not been one of whom we 
may say, In Uno Plura, many and various elements in one complete man, 
he never could have been the founder and the father of the Unum e 
Pluribus, the unity that is made up of variety ; and, my friends, we 
are not worthy to enjoy, we cannot perpetuate or maintain, the one 
republic of many States^ the commonwealth of various weals, unless we 
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will give up the selfishness of our individuality, which we mistake for 
unity, and the one-sidedness of personal opinion and personal interest, 
which we call right and truth. In Uno pLURA,the one mind embracing 
many things outside of itself, the one republic embracing many sepa- 
rate States, harmonizing their differences and absorbing their oppositions; 
this is the only heart, the only hope in which the nation may be E 
Pluribus Unum, a great whole of many parts. True of the body 
spiritual in the apostolic description, it is as true -of the body politic of 
our own and every nation, and we have need to heed the lesson : " The 
body is not one member, but many. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing. If the whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling. And if they were all one member, where were the body. 
But now are they many members, yet but one body. And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 'of thee, nor again the head 
to the feet, I have no need of jou.'' And when the many have become 
the one, the members, a body, the States, a nation; then, my friends, the 
country is not so many acres, so many miles, so much ground ; it is 
unit, the centre, the focus of these. It is not, North and South and 
East and West. It is the Government, the Unit, the Constitution, 
the Congress, the Ruler; it is not 3 and 4, but 34. 

How majestic is the warning of the unselfish greatness of Washing- 
ton's statesmanship, against the self-willed and self-seeking littleness 
of the narrow-minded politicians of our time. \Not merel^ in Massachu- 
setts, but fully as much in South Carolina; not merely in Washington 
and the Administration ; but there, because first in the hearts of us at 
home, the limited horizon of what are called state rights or party obliga- 
tions, or that meaner boundary, which men are ashamed to give a name 
to, of personal aggrandizement and party spoils, has let down a veil, that 
now is a mourning weed and may be a funeral shroud, unless we tear 
it from our eyes, for the liberty, the unity, the greatness of the nation. 
I know how unpopular the words are now, and I know how wildly they 
are abused, but it is perfectly true, that for a union of many in one, to 
make it or to keep it, there must be compromise, there must be considera- 
tion, there must be conces«iion ; because the separate parts cannot be weld, 
ed, melted, united, but over the fire of love, the only flame, the vestal fire, 
that ever burns upon the altar of patriotism. When I hear the disre- 
garded warnings of our great Father coming back upon us in the boom of 
cannons; when our own feux de joie are almost painful, in their reminder 
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to US of the stern reality of our war ; when I think of that solemn farce, 
that ludicrous cruelty, that wicked and abominable absurdity, that is en- 
acting or enacted, to-day, in the Capitol of the State that is honoured to 
be the cradle and the grave of Washington, I turn with a single hope to 
the great future ; that with the fire and with the blood of our day of 
bitterness, God may write deeply in the heart of the nation, and in the 
hearts of every man of us, the great-hearted, large-minded, compre- 
hensive, unselfish teachings and example, of the great man whose sons 
we boast to be. The patriotism of Washington was a part of his reli- 
gion. He had learned St. Peter's three sided unity, — to love the 
brotherhood, to fear God, and to honour the king. He did not turn 
individual notions and personal opinions, into great principles for 
universal acceptance. He never forced upon the country, as law, the 
theories and the views of his individual experience. He never mis- 
took, for the constitution, his own prejudices, nor looked away from his 
own shortcomings, to condemn with self-righteous severity the sins of 
others. His was the self-distrust of all true greatness; the humility of 
all real wisdom ; the charity of all true goodness. And America is 
not; we cease to be Americans; as in our own conduct or in our own 
national policy, we drift away from these moorings. But it is time for 
me to pass on. I have dwelt more upon this one point, because it 
seems to me, not only the greatest of all his greatness ; but because no 
man can look at his calm, sublime and elevated character, through the 
murky and malarious atmosphere of our time, and not see almost 
exaggerated, by the medium through which we look, the great-hearted 
sympathy and the all-embracing charity, of the policy and of the charac- 
ter of the man who made our State. 

Though you have just listened to the whole of the wonderful 
*Address in which the First President of the Union, which he won 
by his valour, and shaped by his counsel, and controlled by his power, 
laid down his public office; let me impress upon you some sentences 
of its prophetic wisdom. "There will always be reason to distrust 

^ It is pleasant for Jerseymen to remember, that our State was the first to 
acknowledge and adopt the principles of this Address. Washington, writing 
to the Council and Assembly of New Jersey two months after its publication, 
speaks of their having on the 16th of November " expressed their acknowledg- 
ments for the sentiments contained in his Farewell Address." Virginia acted 
upon it next, in December ; and seven other States, early in the following year. 
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the patriotism of those who in any quarter may endeavor to weaken 
the bands of your Union. In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing parties by geo- 
graphical discriminations, Northern and Southern, Atlantic and Wes- 
tern, whence designing men may endeavour to excite a belief that there 
is a real di£Eerence of local interests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within particular districts, is to misrepresent 
the opinions and aims of other districts. You cannot shield yourselves 
too much against the jealousies and heart burnings which spring from 
these misrepresentations, they tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection." Nor was this 
theory and imagination with Washington. We mistake greatly, when 
we imagine that Americans of to-day have problems to solve, and issues 
to meet, which were unknown in the earlier history of the republic. 
All the conflicting interests existed then ; all the passionate difference 
of feeling was betrayed then, that we see now. Not merely in the 
framing and first administration of the Constitution, but long before, 
this danger had pursued Washington into the camp, and threatened to 
destroy the cause for which he was doing battle. Several times we find 
among his military letters, urgent appeals against the sectional jealousies 
that divided the army. "I must entreat your attention,'' he writes to 
General Schuyler in 1776, "to do away the unhappy and pernicious 
distinctions and jealousies between the troops of different govern- 
ments.'' And again, at a time when Adjutant-Oeneral Reed tells us, 
"that the Southern troops composing the regiments south of the Dela- 
ware, looked with very unkind feelings on those of New England/' 
Washington, in one of his general orders, writes : " It is with great 
concern that the General understands that jealousies have arisen among 
the troops from the different provinces. He most earnestly entreats 
the officers and soldiers to consider that the provinces are all united to 
oppose the common enemy, and all distinctions sunk in the name of an 
American. If there be any officers or soldiers so lost to virtue and a 
love of country as to continue in such practices after this general order, 
the General assures them, and is authorized by Congress, to declare to 
the whole army that such persons shall be severely punished and dis- 
missed from the service with disgrace." Thus, as soldier and as 
Statesman, he grappled manftiPy and with the full powers of his great 
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catholic soul, against this serpent of selfish, sectional prejudice, and 
pride and interest, whose poisonous breath taints our free air to-day with 
death and danger and distress. Equally was his greatness above the little- 
ness of party interest. You have heard the solemn warning of the 
Farewell Address against " the baneful effects of the spirit of party as 
distracting the public councils, enfeebling the public administration, 
and agitating the community with ill-founded jealousies and false 
alarms." Earlier than this, when his administration was embarrassed 
by the differences between Hamilton and Jefferson, which spread from 
the Cabinet to Congress, and from Congress to the country ; he poured 
the oil of his wise and gentle wisdom, upon those stormy waters which 
have "raged so horribly" about our Ship of State. He writes to 
Jefferson, 1792, " the attacks which have been made on almost all the 
measures of government and most of its executive officers, have for a 
long time past filled me with painful sensations." And again, " there 
must be liberal allowances, mutual forbearances and temporising yield- 
ings on all sides. Without these everything must rub ; the wheels of 
government will clog." And again to Hamilton in the same year, he 
writes : " Differences in political opinions are unavoidable, but it is 
exceedingly to be regretted * * that zealous patriots having the same 
general objects in view, will not exercise more charity in deciding on 
the opinions and actions of one another." These two gigantic dangers, 
Washington saw, even in the in&ncy cf our nation, casting their ugly 
shadows into the far future of its life, and threatening to hide from 
men's eyes the pure light of patriotism. How have they grown now ? 
How has the seed we have sown, sprung to a deadly harvest in the fur- 
rows of the fields of our civil war ? How are these evils furious and 
uncontrolled, here, in the midst of us to-day ? What is the Adminis- 
tration in the eyes of Americans, here where we live? It is the tool 
and slave of a party. And though it rises, and when it rises, as thank 
God the Administration has risen, outside of the narrow limits of a 
party creed and above the low level of party interest, when it rises into 
the pure upper air of comprehensive patriotism, it is sneered at on the 
one side, with scurrilous abuse as cowardly and interested and hypo- 
critical ; or it is dogged with the ungenerous suspicions and mistrusts 
of some concealed purpose and some secret motive ; or it is decried and 
denounced and threatened as unfaithful to — what ? : not principle and 
truth and right and law ; not to the broad and binding creed of the 
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Constitution ; but to the personal intei'pretations of individual prejudice, 
or to the silly shibboleths of a political platform. I know how easy it 
is to profess respect for the office, while we deny respect to the man 
who fills it. But, my friends, the insubordination, the unreasonable- 
ness, the irreverence which are sapping our national life, are vented in 
no more cowardly and no more contagious way, than in the personal 
disrespect and violent denunciations, the slang words and the nick- 
names, that we heap upon the President, while underneath them all, we 
profess respect and 6bedience to authority and power. I know, too, how 
easier it is to fault the man we put in power, for this ; to say that the 
statesman is so contemptible, the man such a nonentity, that we cannot 
pay them the respect they demand. If it be so, we, the people, are to 
blame. We make the ^Statesmen who make the State. And if they 
are little and narrow and small, it is because of the littleness and nar- 
rowness and lowness and small n ess of our principles. We make the 
tone they take^ and they will aim no higher, than the standard that we 
set them and expect of them. But it is not here that the fault lies. 
When the anti-administration party in Washington's first Presidential 
» term, failed by votes and influence and arguments, to gain their ends, 
they aimed the arrows of their personal abuse against that man. It is 
the inevitable result of the insubordination and irreverence, which 
grow out of a transfer of allegiance from the country to a party; 
from the Constitution to a platform; from the Executive, who is the 
only permanent and ever-present embodiment of power, to a party 
leader. My friends, the character of Washington, his life, his letters, 
his labours, are the sternest rebuke for all these things. His impress 
on his age was the impress of a colossal, perfect figure, whose chiselled 
features tell the story of earnest, personal, controlling religious prin- 
ciple, of reverence and respect to authority, of wonderful self-control, 
of unselfish comprehensive charity, of disinterested patriotism. Might 

* This was all true in Washington's time. Writing to Colonel Harrison in 
December, 1778, be says: — **Yoa are besought most earnestly, my dear 
Colonel, to exert yourself in endeavoring to rescue your country, by sending 
your best and ablest men to Congress. These characters must not slumber 
and sleep at home in such a time of pressing danger. ^ ^ * Speculation, 
peculation and an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have got the better of 
every other consideration, and almost of every order of men; party disputes 
and personal quarrels are the great business of the day." 
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I detain you, to tell you of the public, and better than they, the private 
proofs of his religious principle, in the camp at Great Meadows, as a 
young man, and later, when in command of his country's army; in the 
secrecy of his study, in the house of God, in the hall of the Constitu- 
tion : or might I show you his unwavering respect rendered and 
claimed to authority, as when he yielded, against the certainty of his 
own convictions, to Braddock's wilful and persistent refusal to protect 
his army from the frightful Indian massacre called the battle of Monon- 
gahela ; and again, when without resistence he bore the interference 
with his military prerogative, when Congress without consulting him, 
sent General Gates upon his useless expedition against Canada : or could 
I stop to tell you of the amazing self-control with which he bore himself 
in victory or defeat, during the insidious wiles of Gates and Conway to 
damage his military reputation and deprive him of his command : or 
could I keep you, to hear of his unselfish, comprehensive charity, the 
thread on which the jewels of his greatness all are strung : or could I 
detain you now, with instances of his unselfish patriotism in his long 
and unpaid military and civil service ; in his sacrifice of ease and well- 
earned leisure once and again for the cause and labours of the Presiden- 
tial office; and in his willing surrender even of the repose which 
feeble health and declining years secured to him, when he assumed 
military duty again in 1798, when a rupture threatened with France : 
could you run over these in detail ; nay even now as his great character 
rises up from its shrine in every American heart, before your eyes, you 
see how difficult, how impossible it is, to point out the predominant 
greatness of this greatest man ; how only we can account him great, in 
a complete assimilated blending of varied excellencies : and how the 
world adopts, as do his countrymen, Lord Erskine's strong words: — "I 
have a large acquaintance among the most valuable and exalted classes 
of men ; but you are the only human being for whom I ever felt an 
awful reverence. I sincerely pray God to grant a long and serene 
evening, to a life so gloriously devoted to the universal happiness of 
the world." 

Mr. Mayor, gentlemen of the Committee, my fellow citizens and 
friends, I have almost done with the great and grateful task, which was 
assigned me. I have not sought to gild the refined gold of Washing- 
ton's glory; nor to tell you anything which you did not know before. 
He is a faithless child who does not trace with more delight the old, 
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the well known features of his dead father's face, than he can find in 
gazing on the new and varying beauties of other faces not so dear. 
There are two more things that I am bound to say ; for this is a time 
when stones cry out, to rebuke the silence or the stammering speed 
of uncertain or indifferent men. As a Christian minister, my message 
is of peace, and my concern is not with the kingdoms of this world, that 
pass away. Politics is not my trade ; nor is my pulpit a platform for 
any partizan or political tirade. But, if I mistake not, the issues of 
the hour are not party issues ; and patriotism, thank God, is not con- 
fined to, nay, is almost not possible to, politicians. And as a Christian 
minister, and as a Christian man, upon this holy day of my country, and 
in this place, I may take my stand ; for patriotism is the underside of 
piety, and duty to Caesar is part of duty to God. Where shall we look 
then, I ask, to find the position, in which the principles of the Father of 
our Country would have placed him to-day. Often and earnestly dwell- 
ing upon the essential fact, that in a popular government,* a minority 
must yield to the will of the majority, you have had a still fuller assertion 
of his principles in the immortal paper read to you to-day. " The very 
idea of the power and right of the people to establish government, pre- 
supposes the duty of every individual to obey the established govern- 
ment.'' ^^ Discountenance whatever may suggest even a suspicion that 
your national union can, in any event, be abandoned." " Respect for 
the authority of the Government, compliance with its laws, acquiescence 
in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true 
liberty." And again : ** Liberty is little else than a name, when the 
government is too feeble to withstand the interferences of faction," 
Alas ! how little have the golden words sunk into the American heart. 
But we are not left to our own reasoning from general statements. 
When in the perils and sufferings of the tented field, Washington had 
won his country's liberty, he retired to Mount Vernon, to live under 
its protection. The States were bound together then, under a confede- 
ration. He foresaw its weakness, and assigned its cause. In a letter 
to Warren, he says, ^* To me it is a solecism in politics, that we should 
confederate as a nation, and yet be afraid to give the rulers of that na- 

* Whatever such a majority of the States as the Constitution points out, 
conceives to be for the benefit of the whole, should, in my humble opinion, be 
submitted to by the minority. — Letter to J. McHenry, Vol. IX. page 122. 
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tion, suflScient power to order and direct the affairs of the same/' But 
his principles were put to a practical test. Massachusetts, resisting the 
imposition of taxes, disavowed the authority of government. Wash- 
ington was deeply distressed, and from the calmness of his retired home^ 
he writes to Col. Lee in these words ; " You talk, my good sir, of em- 
ploying influence to appease the present tumult in Massachusetts. In- 
fluence is not government Let us have a government by which our 
lives, liberties, and properties will be secured, or let us know the worst 
at once. There is a call for decision. Know precisely what the in- 
surgents aim at. If they have real grievances, redress them if possible, 
or acknowledge the justice of them, and your inability to do it at the 
moment. If they have not, employ the force of government against 
them at once. To delay one or the other of these expedients is to ex- 
asperate on the one hand, or to give confidence on the other. Let the 
reins of government then be braced, and held with a steady hand." I 
cannot doubt but that the wise and gentle counsels, the firm and com- 
posed decision, the comprehensive, sympathetic, and impartial charity 
of Washington's policy would have averted this evil day. But if that 
might not have been ; if the shortsightedness of men would have mag- 
nified little differences, exaggerated grievances, and forgotten the real 
unity of interest that binds the many in the one ; if persistent, wilftil, 
uncompiomising fanaticism on the one hand, and arrogant, boastful, self^ 
asserting violence on the other hand, had dashed their waves, in wild 
and furious challenge against the seat of his official power, I cannot 
doubt but that the sword of Washington, un conquered and untarnished; 
sword of which he willed that it should never be unsheathed except in 
defence of his country and its rights ; that sword, which *one well called 
"the sword of the Lord and of Washington," I cannot doubt but that 
Bword would have leaped from its scabbard, to maintain against treason 
and fanaticism, the dignity, the supremacy, the authority of govern^ 
ment and law. 

And has this life been given by God in vain? Have there been spoken 
to liberty, those bitter words, " hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further ?" Has our light reached now its zenith, to sink down, not in 
the calm and slow decline of closing day, but in the startling violence 
of black and sudden night ? It must be that the great God has brought 

* Bishop Doane's Address ; '* one World; one Washington." 
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US to our point of possible influence, not to disappoint the hopes of 
heroes, and our martyr blood, but to give out, from us, great blessings 
to the world. The mercies of our past, almost pledge to us the marvels 
of ojir future ; and for this it is, that I have shadowed the mere mirth 
of our feast day, with the solemnity of its warnings and its lessons ; for 
this it is, that though to some the danger seems inevitable, and dis- 
union an accomplished fact, I have yet felt that there was truth, and 
hope, and need, and chance, for the lessons of the life of Washington. 
Irving writes of him, that as a child in Sexton Hobby's school, " all 
his amusements took a military turn, and George was commander-in- 
chief of Hobby's school." But in his maturer boyhood, in Mr. 
Williams' school, at Bridge's Creek, "he was feferred to as umpire in the 
boys' disputes, and his decisions were never reversed. As he had for- 
merly been chieftain, he was now legislator of the school." My friends, 
I take it for an omen. We count ourselves, though not yet a century 
old, a mature and finished nation ; but in contrast with the old world, in 
the palpable childishness of our national sins, in comparison with the 
long, great future that God yet may give us, we are the child nation of 
the world. And our occupation now is war. In it, we have need of the 
sword, the skill, the courageous patience, the merciful rigour, the high- 
toned aim of Washington. But when that is over, as it will be before 
long, then, in our maturer age, we need the maturer things ; the legisla- 
tive ability, the constructive power, the soothing, considerate, forbear- 
ing, com*prehensive patriotism of the Soldier President. And this is the 
rarer, harder thing. For this event, this crisis that is coming, we must 
learn, and covet, and pray. God to give us, in our statesmen and in our- 
selves, the spirit of Washington. There are anvils and furnaces on earth, 
in which may be forged, in which has been forged, the sword which shall 
conquer back our peace. But that Ithuriel spear, ^* the touch of whose 
celestial temper" no falsehood can endure; the spear of perfect truth, 
forged on the anvil of disinterested patriotism, in the hot fires of charity, 
that shall touch lightly the demon of narrow-minded selfishness, who sits 
"squat, like a toad, close to our nation's ear," till it start up discovered 
and surprised ; this is the weapon we most sorely need. And while we 
can rejoice through all our bloody sorrow, as victory after victory flaunts 
out the stars and stripes, in the Southern as in the Northern winds ; 
while we can rejoice, as day by day our own is bought back to us, from 
treasonable theft, though at the costly price of rich and precious blood; 
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the rejoicing is mainly, chiefly, not the mere revel of victory, not the 
mad pride of conquest and success ; but the deep, awful joy, the re- 
verent, fearful, anxious hope, that the sheathing of Washington's sword 
shall let loose upon us the power of Washington's spirit; and that 
the peace we conquer with war, shall pour the precious blood of 
battle on our broken unity^ and make the many, one again, and one 
forever. 

And Washington is dead. Upon the country which he loved, and 
saved, and built, the news fell, as when a sudden cloud comes down 
and shuts out day. Slowly and unwillingly the news crept on, at a 
snail's pace, as though its heavy sorrow could not travel quickly. As 
it went, it muffled bells, and hushed the sounds of mirth, and checked 
the wheels of trade, and stilled the voice of business, and draped Ame- 
rica, indeed the world, in black. You have all read and know, how the 
French Consul, the British Admiral, the President, the Senate, the 
House, the Country, gave vent to their unutterable sorrow and their 
admiring love. But I have here, by the thoughtful courtesy of my 
friend. Dr. Gauntt, a personal, local record of the times, which, in its 
newness, is touchingly fresh, and real, and true. On the 14th of De- 
cember, A. D. 1799, Washington entered into rest. So slowly did 
the news go on, that it was not known in Philadelphia till the 19th. 
And this old paper, shrouded in deepest black, that I have in my 
hand. The True American, published December 19th, in Philadelphia, 
records the sad event in these simple, touching, loving words : 

**0n Saturday, the 14th instant, died suddenly, at his seat in Virginia, 
General George Washington, Commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States of America ; mature in years ; covered with glory, and rich in the affec- 
tions of the American people. 

<*When men of common character are swept away from the theatre of life, 
they die without the tribute of public notice or concern, as they had lived 
without a claim to public esteem. When personages of more exalted worth are 
summoned from the scenes of sublunary existence, their death calls forth a 
burst of general regret, and inyigorates the flame of public gratitude. In 
obedience to the wishes and to the voice of their country, the orator, the poet, 
and the historian combine to do justice to the virtues of their character, while 
the labors of the painter, the sculptor, and the statuary, in perpetuating their 
likeness, do homage to their memory. But when, in compliance with Heaven's 
high mandate, the hero of the age lies numbered with the dead ; when the reve- 
rend sage, the august statesman, the Father of his Country, has resigned his 
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breath ; when the idol of an empire, the envy and admiration of distant nations, 
and the brightest ornament of human nature — when WASHINGTON is no 
more — ^let the sense of the general loss be testified by the badges of a general 
mourning ; but let not the voice of eulogy be heard, lest the weakness of talents, 

* 

and the deficiency of language, do injustice to the lustre and fame of the 
deceased/' 

And yet, for all this, is Washington dead ? No, my friends, he 
was not born, to-day, to die. God will not let him die. He lives in 
liberty, he lives in America, unless the treacherous hands that have 
struck at their mother's heart, and the bitter hearts that have lost love, 
and forgotten humility, in their hatred of their mother's other sons ; 
unless we, American people shall add parricide to our other sins, Wash- 
ington lives still, and lives forever. While that banner waves, star- 
spangled, with its red, and white, and blue, he lives ; and the white 
light of his fame, and the true blue of his love, and the deep red of 
his martyr patriotism, these make its colours living and immortal ; and 
those stars shine still, shine together, shine forever, in the borrowed 
light of our great sun, our Washington, who shines behind the clouds, 
and lives beyond the grave. 
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